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THE WEST-INDIAN AND AMERICAN NEGRO: 
A CONTRAST. 



BY W. P. LIVINGSTONE. 



Americans who visit the West Indies for the first time in- 
variably express surprise at the character of the relations they 
observe to exist between the whites and the negroes in the British 
islands. There does not appear to be much antipathy or friction 
between the two communities, their daily association is marked 
by friendliness and good humor, while race reprisal and mob 
law seem to be absolutely unknown. Is it possible, they ask, that 
a satisfactory solution of the problem which has become so acute 
and menacing in their own country has been arrived at in these 
colonies? Why, they say, should the conditions vary to such an 
extent in regions so closely contiguous and among races of pre- 
cisely similar character? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, it is necessary to 
emphasize the fact that the negro race is at present in the ele- 
mentary stage of human evolution, and as impressionable as a 
child to external influences. The black man always becomes 
what he is made by his environment and the higher forces that 
press upon him. To realize the truth of this one has only to 
notice the variations in type which prevail throughout the West 
Indies. In the British islands the colored inhabitant has 
gradually become British in thought and habit; in Haiti he is 
a black Frenchman ; in Cuba he has been moulded into a Spaniard. 
On the cosmopolitan Isthmus of Panama, one can often tell at 
a glance whence a negro worker has come, and on this being de- 
termined his mental and social qualities can be estimated with 
a fair degree of accuracy. In what way, then, do the con- 
ditions which govern him in the United States vary from those 
which have brought about the results we see in the West Indies? 
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One of the chief, though not the most potent, of the factors in 
the situation is the racial nomenclature adopted. In the British 
West Indies, the dark-skinned population is graded into two dis- 
tinct classes, the "colored" section of mixed parentage and 
the negroes of pure blood, the former being considered as on a 
higher racial plane than the latter. The same rule applies in 
Haiti and Spanish-American countries possessing similar race 
elements. Such a system naturally tends towards the separation 
of the two types, the creation of color-caste and the development 
of mutual jealousy and distrust. Whatever one may think of 
these results, they have the effect of weakening the power of 
combination among the members of the darker race, and of 
strengthening the solidarity and supremacy of the whites. 

In America, on the other hand, there is no such differentiation. 
All who are connected by blood with the African race are desig- 
nated " negroes," the term being applied even to persons who are, 
to all appearance, white in skin, and who are practically white in 
thought and temperament. Between these and the whites lies an 
impassable gulf: they are absolutely debarred from all friendly 
association with the people to whom they feel they have the 
greatest affinity. They and their children, though whiter still, 
are forced to take their place everywhere in black America as 
individuals belonging to an inferior and degraded race. Although 
resenting a classification which they consider illogical and un- 
natural, they have never been given any choice in the matter, 
and they have, at last, come to acquiesce in the arrangement. 
What is the result? It is leading to the unification of all Afro- 
Americans as no personal inclination or mutual persuasion could 
have done. The "colored" class, which contains the most in- 
telligent and ambitious men of the race, has deliberately thrown 
in its lot with the black, and set itself to the task of educating 
and training them for the great struggle which, they believe, is 
to come. The system in the West Indies, more tolerant, is less 
dangerous to social and racial integrity. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that racial feeling is absent 
in the West Indies. One does not mean race hatred, but that nat- 
ural antipathy which regulates the relations of all widely separa- 
rated people, the sentinel which keeps watch and ward over the 
purity of highly developed races. This principle governs the 
attitude of all classes. It is recognized that the white and the 
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black are essentially different in nature: that each has his own 
life to live and his own destiny to work out, independently, 
though not apart from one another, in the same way as master 
and servant, cultured and illiterate, mingle in an ordinary white 
community. The whites regard the negro as a primitive being, 
incapable as yet of standing alone, and adopt the attitude of 
trainers and teachers: the negroes are conscious of their in- 
feriority and willingly fall into the position of learners. 

Hence the lack of visible antagonism in their daily contact. 
They use the same railroad and street-cars and the same churches 
and schools, and " colored " men occupy most of the subordinate, 
and some of the higher, positions in the public service. The 
constables who maintain order throughout the community are 
all black or colored. Despite this close and constant contact 
at all points in the civil life, it is seldom that one hears of any 
conflict due entirely to the clash of racial prejudices. Yet keen 
observers are always able to detect a certain reserve behind the 
easy attitude assumed — a certain line of demarcation drawn in- 
stinctively by the self-consciousness of each race. Intimate re- 
lations do not, as a rule, exist. Intermarriage is of comparatively 
infrequent occurrence : it is chiefly confined to the fairer members 
of the " colored " class and rarely takes place between pure black 
and pure white. 

Holding unassailed the position of racial superiors and mas- 
ters in their own house, the British carry out the policy of train- 
ing up the negroes for whatever position in the future they 
may be able to take by granting them a certain measure of 
political independence. Here, also, tolerance has proved the truest 
wisdom. The qualifications for the franchise are low enough 
to embrace all self-respecting and industrious citizens; but, as 
a matter of fact, very few take advantage of the benefit of 
going to the polls, though voting is absolutely unfettered and 
there is no intimidation. White men or lightly colored men are, 
as a rule, returned to the elective assemblies. In a very few 
cases negroes have been elected, but this has been due either to the 
fact that the white candidate has not commended himself to the 
general electorate or to the absence of such a candidate. So lit- 
tle interest is manifested in the elections that, in a recent case, 
a constituency remained unrepresented for some years because 
no one, negro or white, could be induced to come forward. Wher- 
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ever a popular white man can be found, the negroes prefer him 
to one of their own race. So far, therefore, no harm has come 
from the concession of the vote. Having obtained it, they do not 
use it and are satisfied with the altruistic spirit and work of the 
governing race. The truth is that the negroes distrust their 
own power of collective action and prefer autocratic rule, so 
long as it is just and leaves them their freedom. The govern- 
ments of negro republics, or republics with a large African ele- 
ment in the population, are usually dictatorships. 

Very much the same feeling prevails among the negroes in the 
United. States, their experiences having taught them the value 
of a centralized government, a beneficent despotism. When they 
plumped for President Eoosevelt, it was the man, not the Eepub- 
lican party, for whom they voted. How, then, are the actual 
conditions so different from those in the West Indies ? We have 
seen that the negro is there regarded as a ward, an inferior type, 
but capable of development, who has to be trained up for re- 
sponsible citizenship. But in the United States he is legally 
equal, in all respects, to the white man. The Constitution has 
obliterated the color line, has placed the negro on a level with 
the higher race and has guaranteed him the enjoyment of the 
same privileges. It is an extraordinary policy, in line neither 
with natural law nor with the dictates of experience and common 
sense ; and it is not surprising that the whites who live alongside 
of the negroes resolutely decline to accept the situation. On the 
other hand, one cannot blame the negroes, who are, it must be 
remembered, supported by a considerable body of white opinion 
in the North. They are simply claiming their constitutional 
rights; and, so long as these remain to them, they will continue 
to press for recognition and equal treatment. All who have the 
slenderest acquaintance with the philosophy of the negro ques- 
tion know, however, the inevitable result of such a situation. 
It means just what one sees in black America, the steady growth 
of passionate prejudice and hostility, culminating at frequent in- 
tervals in explosions of lawlessness that startle and shock the 
world. In the North, side by side with a general altruistic senti- 
ment, there is a quiet but growing movement adverse to the social 
and economic advancement of the negro; in the Middle States, 
there is a stricter social ostracism and an active and open op- 
position to his political ascendency, and in the South, along 
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with an uncompromising hostility to his social and political prog- 
ress, there is a strong disposition to restrict his industrial de- 
velopment and to relegate him permanently to the position of a 
servile worker. This is a penalty he is paying for a privilege he 
possesses only in name. It would be perfectly just to say that 
the colored people of America are being sacrificed on the altar of 
the Constitution. 

The next point of difference arises out of the conditions just 
mentioned. In the West Indies, with the status of the two peo- 
ples clearly defined, with political and economic freedom, with 
absolute justice administered in the courts, there is a com- 
plete absence of racial crime. The law is sure and inflexible, and 
punishment automatically follows the offence, be the delinquent 
white or black. It is not fear of consequences, however, which re- 
strains the whites from resorting to violence, so much as the 
loss of self-respect it would involve. One does not wreak ven- 
geance on a child. The sense of race superiority, of wardship, 
has the effect of making the whites rise above petty ebullitions 
of jealousy and hostility where the blacks are concerned. And, 
on the other hand, the innate respect for the whites, which noth- 
ing has so far tended to diminish, makes the negroes peculiarly 
pacific. Throughout the West Indies, there is no haunting 
dread of the negro, no necessity to go about armed or to safe- 
guard the sanctity of one's home. The idea of protection against 
possible outrage never enters the mind of the white residents. 
One has to think of the circumstances in which they live to ap- 
preciate what this means. There are hundreds of white homes 
scattered throughout the interior districts where the women of 
the household are constantly being left to themselves for days, 
and even for weeks, surrounded only by a black community. 
But no one imagines that these women are in danger from the 
negroes. A white woman, in fact, can go anywhere alone and will 
receive nothing but humble, deference and courtesy from every 
black man she meets. It is the occasional low-class white, strand- 
ed in the country, whom she has reason to fear. 

What the conditions are in the United States are only too well 
known. The entire South is darkened by the shadow of mutual 
suspicion and outrage. No white woman cares to walk abroad 
without escort: every house has its stock of weapons and most 
persons carry a revolver for self-protection. Mob law, with its 
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accompaniments of strange barbarity, is of common occurrence. 
Social freedom is paralyzed, and in some districts the situation 
amounts to a reign of terror. All this is due to the false position 
in which the negroes have been placed, and which has compelled 
the whites to adopt, often against their will, an attitude of an- 
tagonism tempered by neglect. The blacks do not always get 
justice, — and there is nothing which they resent so keenly as the 
deprivation of this right. Their mistreatment, in one form or 
another, has succeeded in alienating them from the white race; 
they have lost all their reverence for it; and there is no check 
upon the development of the baser elements in their nature. 

The object here is not to suggest remedies, but to make a com- 
parison from which the reader may draw his own conclusions. 
It is necessary, however, to point out that the position of the 
white in America is more difficult in some respects than that of 
the white in the West Indies. That there is less hostility to 
the blacks in the latter sphere is not to be attributed altogether 
to the higher ethical principles dominating the actions of the 
British. Much is due to geographical conditions. The West- 
Indian negroes are far distant from the main body of British 
whites, and neither comes into direct contact and competition 
with the other. Compared with the great masses of colored in- 
habitants, the white residents in the islands are a mere handful. 
The former do not claim equality, and they accept whatever social 
honor the whites voluntarily grant them. Fundamental race 
antipathy exists there as elsewhere, but it is not accompanied by 
friction, because the political and social contact is not sufficiently 
close and the climate prevents anything like economic competi- 
tion. But, if the proportions of the population were equalized 
and the climate more adapted for white men, as in the United 
States, we should find a different state of things. Despite al- 
truistic considerations, the whites would probably be much less 
tolerant of the negro and more averse to his social advance- 
ment. The development of the British Empire has already fur- 
nished minor illustrations of what happens in such circum- 
stances; and the situation now being produced in South Africa 
is likely to demonstrate, on a larger scale and in a more startling 
way, the tragic character of race contact and conflict even under 
more favorable conditions than those which prevail in the United 
States, W. P. Livingstone, 



